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[Remains of Upnor Castle.} 


Urnor Castxs is situated on the western bank of the 
River Medway, a little below Chatham, on the shore 
opposite to it. According to Kilbourne, the castle was 
built by Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign, 
for the defence of the river; “‘ but as a fort,” says 
Grose, “* this place has never been of much consequence, 
especially as it was very injudiciously placed; and it 
has therefore very properly been converted to a powder 
magazine.” It derives its chief interest, perhaps, from 
the fact that it is one of the last, if not the last, places 
of defence in England built on the principle of the 
ancient castles. 

It is built chiefly of stone. Its external figure is a 
parallelogram, much longer than broad, the largest 
side facing the water. It has two towers at the extre- 
mities, the southernmost of which is appropriated to 
the use of the governor, but on account of its unfitness 
fir his reception he never resides there: the entrance 
is in the centre of the west side. On the east side, 
next the river, are the remains of some stone walls, 
which seem to have formed a salient angle, ‘like a 
modern ravelin. Here, probably, was a platform and 
battery, but the spot is now covered by high palisades, 
with a crane for shipping powder. Hasted said, more 
than forty years since, that there had not for many 
years been a gun mounted on the castle for service, nor 
indeed a platform to receive one. In the military 
establishment for 1659 the pay of the governor was 
7 5s, os day’ and besides him, the garrison consisted 

OL. . 





of a gunner, a servant, two corporals, one drummer, and 
thirty soldiers, with an allowance of 8d. a day for fire 
and candle. On the top of the bank, a small distance 
south-west of the castle, there is a modern-built barrack, 
capable of containing a company, where there is usually 
a subaltern’s party of invalids; but when there is a 
camp on the opposite shore, or soldiers in the barracks 
at Chatham, as we believe ts now generally the case, 
the duty of the castle is done by a detachment from 
thence: the gunners are also lodged there, and the 
storekeeper has a house and garden close behind the 
wall. The present salary of the governor of Upnor 
Castle is 10s. a day, and under his orders are all the 
forts of the Medway, except Sheerness; but they are 
nearly all of them in much the same condition with 
Upnor itself. 

The only period at which this castle proved of any 
utility was in the reign of Charles II., in June, 1677, 
when the Dutch, under the famous Admiral De Ruyter, 
suddenly appeared at the mouth of the Thames during 
a protracted negotiation, and detached his Vice-admiral, 
Van Ghent, with seventeen of his lighter ships and 
eight fire-ships to sail up the Medway. Van Ghent 
took the fort of Sheerness with little difficulty, and, 
after destroying the stores, made dispositions to proceed 
up the river. In the meantime Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, made every effort that the suddenness of the 
surprise would admit to render the attempt abortive. 
He sunk several ships in the channel of + oe and 
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drew a chain across, behind which he placed the Unity, 
the Matthias, and the Charles the Fifth,—three large 
men-of-war that had just been taken from the Dutch, 
who were then advancing very fast, and, having the 
advantage of wind and tide, passed through the sunken 
ships and broke the chain. The three ships that 
guarded it were instantly in one tremendous blaze ; and 
Van Ghent continued to advancé until, with six men- 
of-war and five fire-ships, he came opposite Upnor 
Castle; but he there met so warm a reception from 
Major Scott, the commandant of the eastle, and Sir 
Edward Spragge, who directed the battery on the 
opposite shore, that he thought it best to draw off, his 
ships having received considerable damage, On their 
return, however, they burnt the Royal Oak, the Great 
James, and the Loyal London. The former was com- 
manded by the brave Captain Douglas, who, in the 
confusion of the day, had received no directions to 
retire, and who perished with his ship. His last words 
were, “It never shall be said that a Douglas quitted 
his post without orders,” 





OLD TRAVELLERS. 
Wiis ve Rusrgveuvis.—No. I, 


Tuis very distinguished old traveller, who explored 
Tartary and several countries of the East long before 
Marco Polo, was born in Brabant about the year 1230. 
Pits, in his curious work of ‘ British Biography,’ says 
he was an Englishman; but, from all we have been 
able to ascertain, we have no right to claim him as a 
countryman. His real name was Ruysbroeck, which, 
according to the fashion of the times, he latinized into 
Rubruquis. He entered a convent of friars of the 
Minorite order early in life; and shortly after his 
novitiate was passed and he had taken his vows and 
been ordained a father or priest, he quitted Europe and 
went to the Holy Land. 

Palestine and Syria were then the great points of 
attraction to religious, enthusiastic, and enterprising 
men ; and the recent, though short-lived, successes of 
the fourth crusade under the French king Louis IX., 
or St. Louis, were, at the moment when Rubruquis 
first contemplated his pilgrimage, reviving the hopes of 
the Christians of Europe, that the country where their 
religion originated would be recovered ftom the Crescent 
and restored to the Cross, 

It appears, however, that when Father William 
reached Syria, Louis had been already defeated, and 
was then a prisoner to the Mohammedans. This pious 
king, who had been told some extraordinary stories 
about the existence of a great Christian people in the 
wilds of Tartary, govetiiedd by a Prester, or Priest John, 
had sent in that direction some monks as envoys, and 
to solicit an allianee and cooperation against the un- 
believers of Asia, before Rubruquis’ arrival in the East. 
These envoys returned without performing a sixth part 
of the journey set down for theni, and without pro- 
ducing any favourable impression on such of the 
haughty Tartar khans as they were permitted to com- 
municate with. Not discouraged by this ill success, 
and still as far as ever from being convinced that this 
great Christian people, and this Prester John, were 
mere visions, St. Louis resolved to send another em- 
bassy to Tartary, and appointed Rubruquis, Friar 
Bartholomew of Cremona, and a certain Friar Andrew 
to this difficult and dangerous mission, 

There is some obscurity on this point, probably 
arising simply from a mistake in date made by the 
copyists of his manuscript ; but in the first, and all the 
other editions and abstracts we have seen, Rubruquis 
is made to say that he began his journey in 1253, in 
which King Louis was still a captive, and he (the 
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date might be 1255, or, perhaps, a little later*, But, 


after all, this is not a very important point. 

Before his departure, Louis strictly enjoined him 
write down everything he saw and heard among the 
Tartars; and, by conscientiously obeying this onder 
Rubruquis, though as a political and religious envoy he 
was not much more successful than those who had gone 
before him, brought back an immense deal of curioys 
information on the subject of that nomadic people 
which was new to Europe at the time, and which, 
after the lapse of six centuries, is still about the best 
and most correct picture we possess of Tartar life, 
The wandering tribes of that great race, which occupies 
so large a portion of the globe, have changed little since 
the thirteenth century ; but few travellers have been 
among them in their native wilds since then, and those 
who have, like Marco Polo, John Bell of Antermony, 
and Timkowsky, confirm most of Rubruquis’ details, 

Taking the date of the printed volumes before us, it 
was on the 7th of May, 1253, that Rubruquis entered 
the Pontus, the Euxine, or, as it is now more generally 
calied, the Black Sea, from the side of Constantinople, 
On the 21st of the same month, he safely landed at 
Soldaia, near Cherson (where our philanthropist, 
Howard, died in 1790), But here the Friar's annoy. 
ances began. 

King Louis being uncertain how the mission might 
succeed, and anxious to avoid committing his royal 
dignity, had instructed Rubruquis and his companions 
to give out that they were travelling on their own 
account, and at the instigation of their own views and 
hopes. The monks had so represented themselves ; but, 
at Soldaia, people would not believe them, and hit upon 
the true story,—that they were sent as ambassadors 
from the Holy Land. Rubruquis kept to his story. 
He said, as a minister of the church of Christ, he had 
heard, in the Holy Land, and with infinite joy, that 
Sartach, a great Tartar lord, of whom he was in search, 
was a Christian and a foe to infidels; and that, seeing 
at the same time King Louis fighting against the Sara- 
cens in the Holy Land, he (Rubruquis) and his compa- 
nions were going to Sartach, at their own instigation, 
to solicit his alliance. 

As the Tartars of those days were as averse as 
their descendants of the present time (particularly the 
Tartars that rule China) to grant a passage through 
their country to any foreigners except such as were 
sent as ambassadors from kings, Rubruquis was obliged 
to acknowledge that he was the bearer of letters from 
his royal master, Louis, to the khan Sartach. In 
another little trait the Tartars of ald times also re- 
sembled the Tartars of our own day, for Rubraquis 
tells us that they never looked kindly on the stranger 
who went among them empty-handed. The monks 
had accordingly carried with them from Constantinople 
what they esteemed a good provision of dried fruits, 
sweet wines, and delicate biscuits, and of these they 
made presents to the great men at Soldaia, According 
to Rubruquis, he and his companions were received with 
much civility ; but it appears to us, from the treatment 
they afterwards met with, that their presents were not 
considered as sufficiently valuable, or as betokening 
rank or consideration in those who made them, The 
monks, indeed, when pressed on other occasions for 
richer offerings, pleaded that, by tle.i vider, they were 
prohibited from possessing silver and gold, jewels, or 
precious raiment ;—that they were espoused to poverty 
by a vow, and eould neither receive nor give such 
things. This confession evidently did not raise them ia 
the estimation of the Tartars. 

Before leaving Soldaia, which is supposed to be the 
ancient Lagyra, Rubruquis informs us that that city 
was the centre of a very considerable trade, and that 





monk) only twenty-three years old, A more correct 


* St, Louis recovered his liberty in 1254 
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the Russians, traversing Tertery, came there in great 
numbers to sell peltry. The merchants from Constanti- 
nople, and other ports now included in the Turkish 
empire, brought silks, cotton cloths, other manufactured 
stuffs, and aromatic spices, and these they exchanged 
at Soldaia for ermines, martens, and other valuable furs 
produced in the market by the traders from Russia and 
Siberia. When the monks began their journey in search 
of the great Christian, Sartach, they were accommo- 
dated by the Tartars with a saddle-horse apiece; in 
addition to which they had some covered carts, like 
those the Russians used to carry their skins to market. 
As these carts were drawn by oxen, they proceeded very 
slowly, but they were great conveniences in the house- 
less deserts they had to pass, the travellers sleeping in 
them at night, 

In the third day of their journey from Soldaia the 
monks fell in with the wandering Tartars, and Rubru- 
quis, saying he thought himself “ entered into a new 
world,” proceeds to describe the novelties that struck 
him. His sketches have the same graphic power and 
brevity that characterize those of Marco Polo. 

These Tartars had no fixed residence ; their numerous 
tribes wandered as masters over an immense extent of 
country, the greater portion of which was in Asia, though 
alarge part of Europe was also subject to them. Their 
moveable habitations and their flocks were found from 
the remote East as far as the left bank of the Danube. 
In summer, they travelled towards the mountains, or 
the cooler countries of the North; in the winter, they 
descended to the plains, or sought the warmer regions 
of the South, Wherever they went they carried their 
all with them, leaving scarcely a trace of their residence 
orexistence in the places they abandoned. Their houses, 
if such they could be called, went upon wheels, and 
were drawn from place to place by oxen, They were 
made of wattled rods and wicker-work, and in form 
were not much unlike our common bee-hives, There 
was one door in front, with a felt curtain ornamented 
with painting. Rubruquis does not inform us as to 
the good or bad style in which they were executed, but 
he says they had much coloured felt, painted with vines, 
trees, birds, and beasts, for decorating their dwellings. 
Some of these travelling abodes were so large and 
ponderous that it required a whole herd of animals to 
drag them slowly along. The friar sometimes counted 
as many as twenty-two bullocks put to one house, 
These oxen were not harnessed in pairs, like our coach- 
horses, but drew eleven abreast. One man always stood 
on the waggon, in front of the house-door, to urge on the 
bullocks nearest the wheel, and another man or a boy, or 
frequently a girl, walked ahead of the leaders. The 
houses were so constructed that, at the end of a journey, 
they could be taken off the wheels and set down on 
the ground. On such occasions, the doors, from some 
notion of their religion or idolatry, were always turned 
to face the south ; and the waggons on which they had 
been carried, and their attendant carts, were drawn up 
in two compact lines,—one in front, and the other 
in rear, of the habitations. 

We have seen some fine old Dutch prints in which 
the artists have attempted to represent a line of these 
Tartar dwellings while travelling, and then again while 
dismounted and stationary. As the notions could only 
be taken from verbal descriptions, it is more than 
probable thet the engravings are not altogether correct, 
but the scenes they offer are animated and picturesque 
in the highest degree. The dismounted houses, with 
their parapets of waggons, look like little fortresses ; 
—numerous flocks are scattered far around, and nearer 
at hand the patient camels and oxen ruminate, and 
the horses are tied, each by one leg, to small stakes 
driven into the ground. In the middle distance men 
are seen scouring across the plain, on long-tailed and 
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long-maned horses, and another wheeled moving town 
appears in the horizon, 

One Moal, a rich Tartar, often had as many as a 
hundred of these waggon-houses, in which he carried 
about his many wives, his children, and all their female 
attendants, Rubruquis says that, when the camp was 
formed, the house of the first wife was placed to the 
west, and all the others, according to their occupants’ 
degree, extended in one line eastward, so that the last 
wife was to the east, or left of all;—that between the 
house of each wife there was the space of a good stone’s 
throw, so that the station of a great Tartar appeared 
like a town,—but one in which there were very few 
men. He adds that some of the married women had 
** most beautiful” waggons and houses made for them- 
selves, and regrets that his ignorance of the art of 
drawing prevented him from giving King Louis «4 
proper notion of them, We may conclude, from this 
and similar assertions made by the worthy monk, that 
the wandering Tartars were far removed from utter 
barbarism, Each house was accompanied by one or 
more large chests, which might be called the family 
store-room and treasury, for in them were deposited the 
household goods and chattels and all their owner’s 
valuables. ‘These chests were square, made of small 
split wicker, with an arched lid or cover, and a small 
door at the front end. They were well smeared over 
with suet, or sheep’s milk butter, to keep out the rain, 
and were also fancifully painted, and ornamented with 
feathers in parts. They were fastened to carts much 
higher from the ground than the waggons that supported 
the dwelling-houses, and, unlike them (the houses), they 
were never taken off their wheels. These carts were 
not drawn by bullocks, but by camels, They could 
thus ford the smaller rivers of Asia without injuring or 
wetting their contents, 

The old traveller goes on to inform us that within 
their dwellings they had always certain /ares, or house- 
hold gods, which were nothing more than little images 
or puppets made of felt. Near the door of every house 
there was a figure with a cow’s udder—the guardian 
spirit of the women who milked the kine ; and opposite 
to it was another figure having the udder of a mare 
—the tutelar divinity of the men who milked the fiercer 
animals, the mares. According to the Tartars, it was 
an unpardonable effeminacy for a man to milk a cow, 
and for a woman to milk a mare was equally unseemly. 
Among them, the grand distinction between the two 
sexes lay in this. 

With the milk of their mares; they made a fermented 
liquor called Cosmos, which was the only drink they 
cared for during summer. The milk was thus obtained 
and prepared. They tied the young foals of the mares 
that were to be milked to a long line fastened at each 
end to a post fixed in the ground. The mares would 
thus stand quietly near their young ones and allow 
themselves to be milked. If, as it sometimes happened, 
a mare proved unruly, her colt was brought to her and 
allowed to suck a little, after which the man could 
generally succeed in milking her. When a good quan- 
tity of milk was procured, it was poured fresh and 
foaming into a large skin bag. The bag was then 
beaten with a wooden club until the milk it contained 
began to ferment and acquire a certain sourness. After 
the bag was shaken a little, it was cudgelled again in 
the same manner until butter was formed. The liquid 
part was then fit for drinking. Our traveller says that 
he found it an exceedingly pleasant beverage, and of a 
diuretic quality,—exhilarating to the spirits, and even 
intoxicating to weak heads,—that it was pungent to 
the taste “ like raspberry wine,” but left a flavour on 
the palate “like almond milk.” Cara-cosmos, or 
black cosmos, a drink reserved for the grandees, was 
produced by prolonging the beating YX bag ‘con - 
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taining the mare’s milk until all the coagulated portions 
subsided to the bottom like the lees of wine. 

The Tartars paid their taxes, or tribute, to their lords, 
in cosmos and cara-cosmos. According to Rubruquis, 
the great Baatu received the daily produce of 3000 
mares, besides a quantity of white cosmos from others 
of his vassals, A bowl of cosmos almost always stood 
on the threshold of every rich man’s house. The 
Tartars often drank of it to excess, and, on grand 
vceasions, they always got drunk to music, for a 
minstrel stood by the bowl and regulated the libations. 
Rubruquis says he saw no citterns, lutes, or viols, such 
as were used by Europeans in those days, but that they 
had many other instruments which we had not. At 
their great feasts, all the guests clapped their hands 
and danced to the music,—the men before the giver of 
the feast, the women before his chief wife. The master 
of the house, like Parson Trulliber*, always drank first. 
The instant he put his lips to the cosmos, his cup-bearer 
cried out aloud “ Ha!” and the musician struck up 
con fuoco, When the entertainer had finished his 
draught, his cup-bearer exclaimed “ Ha!” as before, 
and the music was hushed. Then, after a pause, all 

* See ‘ Joseph Andrews.’ 
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the guests, the women as well as the men, drank round 
in turns, with music to every draught, and a pause and 
a silence after each. The descriptions given by John 
Bell, and other later travellers, of the feasts held at the 
court of the emperors of China, who, as our readers 
must bear in mind, are Tartars and not Chinese, jp. 
semble very closely this account of Rubruquis. In the 
court there is less coarseness and excess, and infinitely 
more pomp, than in the Tartar camp; but the mode of 
drinking, the cries, the music, the pauses between, are 
the same in both. 

Our friar says that, at the feasts in the desert at which 
he was present, the Tartars of both sexes generally 
seemed to try who could drink most, and that they 
always drank very foully. Their method of pressing 
a person to drink was to seize his ears and pull them 
forcibly. Though so much addicted to mare’s milk, 
they seem to have had no objection to the monk’s 
sweet wine. He tells us that, on one occasion, when 
claiming hospitality, he was asked for a present,—that 
he gave the master of the house one bottle of wine,—that 
the Tartar emptied it in a trice, and then demanded 
another bottle, “ because,” said the nomadic logician, “a 
man never enters another man’s house on one leg alone.” 
































THE MAMMEE-TREE.—(Mammea Americana, Linn.) 
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Tue mammee-tree belongs to the family of the guéti- 
fere, the same with that of the mangostan, It is a 


native of the West Indies, where it grows to a large 
tree,—sixty or seventy feet in height, Browne states 
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that it is one of the largest in Jamaica; that it affords 
excellent timber, and abounds with a resinous gum. It 
is a handsome, straight-growing tree, with a spread- 
ing head ; and the leaves are oblong and obtuse, 
with very many fine, closely-set, parallel veins. The 
fruit of the mammee is yellow, not unlike, either in 
shape or size, one of the largest russet apples. The 
outer rind, which easily peels off, is thick and leathery ; 
beneath this is a second very delicate coat, which 
adheres closely to the pulp, and should be carefully 
removed before eating the fruit, as it leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth, which, though not very strong at 
first, it is said will continue for two or three days. The 
seeds, of which there are two or three in the centre, are 
resinous and very bitter; but the pulp under the skin— 
which, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resembling that 
of the finest apricot, and of considerable consistency— 
is very fragrant, and has a delicious but very peculiar 
flavour. It is eaten either raw and alone, or cut into 
slices with wine or sugar, or preserved in syrup. To 
le with weak stomachs it is said to be more delicious 
than healthful ; but still it is highly prized, and abun- 
dant in the West India markets. A liquor called San 
Creole is also obtained from its flowers in Martinique 
by distilling them with spirits. The mammee was 
found by Don in the vicinity of Sierra Leone; but 
whether native there, or imported from America, cannot 
be ascertained. 
It was introduced into England in 1735, and is culti- 
vated as an evergreen exotic. 





[{Leaf, Flower, and Fruit of the Mammee.) 


THE FUGGER FAMILY. 


Tne founder of the Fugger family was John Fugger, 
a weaver in a village near Augsburg. His eldest son 
John, likewise a weaver, obtained by marriage the 
rights of a citizen of Augsburg, and carried on a linen 
trade in that city, which was then an important com- 
mercial place. He was one of the twelve weavers who 
sat in the council. He died in 1409. His eldest son 
Andrew inherited and acquired such immense wealth 
that he was commonly known as the rich Fugger. 
His line became extinct in 1583. John’s eldest son, 
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James, was the first Fugger who owned a house in 
Augsburg. He was also a weaver, but carried on a 
very extensive commerce. Three of his sons, Ulrich, 
George, and James, extended their business and 
strengthened the foundations of the family greatness. 
They married ladies of noble families, and were them- 
selves ennobled by the Emperor Maximilian. The 
Fuggers rendered great services to the House of 
Austria, and Maximilian, who was often in want of 
money, always found them ready to assist him. For 
70,000 gold florins, he pledged to them the county of 
Kirchberg and the lordship of Weissenhorn for ten 
years; and, on eight weeks’ notice, they raised 170,000 
ducats to assist Pope Julius II. in carrying on the war 
against Venice. James attended to mining. He farmed 
the mines of Schwartz in the Tyrol, and became im- 
mensely rich. He built the magnificent castle of Fug- 
gernau, in the Tyrol, and died in 1503. The Em- 
peror Maximilian attended his funeral in person. The 
Fuggers continued to work these and other mines, by 
which the family wealih was greatly increased, and 
their goods were sent to every country, The family 
reached its greatest prosperity in the reign of Charles V. 
All its wealth had fallen to George, who had two sons, 
Raymond and Anthony, When the Emperor Charles V. 
held the memorable Diet of Augsburg, he resided up- 
wards of a year in the splendid house of Anthony, who 
had free access to his person, since his family often sup- 
plied the deficiencies of the imperial treasury, and the 
emperor relied much upon their assistance in his 
exigencies. He created both the brothers counts and 
bannerets,—he invested them with the domains which 
had been mortgaged by Maximilian,—he granted to 
them a seat among the counts in the imperial diet, and 
bestowed upon them princely privileges. About five 
years after he conferred on them the right of striking 
gold and silver coins, which they exercised five times 
in the course of the seventeenth century. Anthony 
Fugger left, at his death, 6,000,000 gold crowns, 
besides jewels and other valuable property, and pos- 
sessions in all parts of Europe and both Indies. It 
was of him that the Emperor Charles, when viewing 
the royal treasures at Paris, exclaimed,—* There is at 
Augsburg a linen weaver who could pay as much as 
this with his own gold!” 

“* This noble family,” says the * Mirror of Honour,’ 
“contained, in five branches (in 1619), forty-seven 
counts and countesses, and, including the other mem- 
bers, young and old, about as many persons as the year 
has days.” Even after they became counts, the Fuggers 
continued their commerce ; and their wealth became 
such that, in ninety-four years, they bought real estates 
to the amount of 941,000 florins, and, in 1762, owned 
two counties, six lordships, and fifty-seven other estates, 
besides their houses and lands in and around Augsburg. 
They had collections of rich treasures of art and rare 
books. Painters and musicians were supported, and 
the arts and sciences were liberally patronised, by them. 
Their houses and gardens exhibited the finest examples 
of the architecture and taste of the times, and their dis- 
tinguished guests were entertained with regal mag- 
nificence. When Charles V., after his campaign to 
Tunis, paid a visit to Count Anthony, the latter kindled 
a fire of cinnamon wood in his hall with the emperor’s 
bond given him for an immense sum, which he had 
supplied for the expenses of the expedition. While the 
industry, the prudence, the honours, and the influence 
of the Fugger family are thus mentioned, their bene- 
volence, their charity, and their zeal to do good and to 
relieve the distressed, must not be forgotten; but it 
would be hard to enumerate all the hospitals, schools, 
and charitable institutions which they founded. 

The Fugger family ultimately became divided into 





two Jines,—that of Raymond and that of Anthony. 
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berg and Weissenhorn.” 


and 80,000 florins revenue. Count Anselm Maria, 


Prince of Babenhausen, was raised by the present 


emperor, in 1803, to the rank of prince of the empire 
(hereditary in his male heirs), and three imperial lord- 
ships which he held were erected into the principality 
of Babenhausen. He died in 1821. The principality 
of Babenhausen, the capital of which is the market- 
town of the same name on the Giinz, contains 148 
square miles and 11,000 inhabitants, and affords a 
revenue of 80,000 florins. 
the Rhine was established, in 1806, this principality, 


with the other estates of the family, became a part of 


the dominions of the King of Bavaria ; but the owners 
were allowed, by express treaty, to retain many of their 
privileges. ‘The scattered territories of the counts and 
princes of the Fugger family are computed to amount, 
in the whole, at present, to about 440 square miles, 
with 40,000 inhabitants. 

The monument of commercial industry and per- 
severance which the Fugger family presents would 
not be so singular in its splendour, were it less custo- 
mary for the third and fourth generations to relinquish 
the pursuits by which wealth is acquired in the first 
and second. 


Wild Dogs in Van Diemen's Land.—The ‘ Hobart Town 
Courier’ states, that the ravages committed by the wild 
dogs on the sheep throughout the interior, which we noticed 
in a former Number, continue to be the subject of daily and 
increasing complaint. The rapidity with which these ani- 
mals multiply, and the growing savageness of their nature, 
render them one of the worst scourges, as far at least as 
regards property and subsistence, that has yet visited this 
young colony. Indeed, the kangaroo dogs, or mongrels of 
the mastiff and greyhound, from which they have sprung, 
are in their wild state both fierce and powerful, and, congre- 
gating in parties as they do, are far more dangerous to man 
than so many wolves, In one or two instances, human life 
has already been put in danger by them. In further illus- 
tration of this subject, which is one of those we shall endea- 
your to keep in view, we may quote the following from the 
article “ Ascension Island,” in the ‘ Penny Cyclopeedia :'-— 
“In order to destroy the rats with which the island was 
overrun, a number of cats were introduced, which, however, 
multiplying and becoming wild, proved very destructive to 





the young fowls and rabbits, so that the garrison have been 
compelled to call to their assistance a colony of bull-terriers 
to wage war on their combined enemies of the feline tribe.” 
It seems to us not unlikely that, unless a proper check be 
kept on their increase, the terriers will become wild like the 
cats they were introduced to- destroy. 





CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 
Tue burial-grounds which had been established out- 
side the city of Paris before the custom of church 
interment came into use, gradually became enclosed 
within the walls by the extension of the city. Measures 
had, some years before, been taken to clear away the 
great cemetery of “The Innocents;” but the first 
general measure was adopted in 1790, when the 
National Assembly passed a law expressly prohibiting 
interment within churches, and commanding all towns 
and villages to discontinue the use of their old burial- 
places, and form others at a distance from their dwell- 
ings. During the revolutionary tyranny, which soon 
after commenced, when death was officially declared to 
be an eternal sleep, the dead were buried without any 
ceremony, and no memorials were erected to denote the 
spot where they lay, or “ claim the passing tribute of a 
sigh.” But, inthe year 1800, a decree was issued by 
the Prefect of the department of the Seine, which or- 
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Each has been subdivided into several branches; but 
they all style themselves “*‘ Counts Fugger of Kirch- 
The Kirchberg-Weissenhorn 
branch of the Raymond line owns the county of Kirch- 
berg and four lordships, with above 14,000 tenants, 


When the Confederation of 
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use of Paris, of a certain extent, and at a distance of 
one mile from the walls, In the centre of each a sort 
of chapel was to’ be erected, destined for the reception 
of the funeral procession, and for the celebration of 
the ceremonies preceding the interment. Six funera 
temples were also to be erected in different parts of the 
city,to serve as depts before the funeral ; and regulations 
were prescribed, which, although good on the whole, ap. 
pear to have been very generally disregarded. In 1904 
an imperial decree was issued by one who was not 
accustomed to allow his orders to be trifled with. After 
renewing the former prohibitions against interments in 
cities and churches, this decree directs high ground, 
exposed to the north, to be chosen for cemeteries, in 
which every corpse was to be interred in a separate 
grave, from a metre and a half to two metres deep, and 
the earth to be well trodden down. There was to be a 
certain distance between the graves, which were not to 
be re-opened until after five years. Another imperial 
decree in 1811 consigned the whole funeral business of 
the metropolis to one undertaker-general, arranged 
fynerals into six classes, and appointed a tariff whereby 
the expense of every separate article and assistant was 
determined ; the sum total in either class might not be 
exceeded, but might be diminished if the family of the 
deceased chose to strike out anything in the list. The 
whole expenses of the first class amounted to 178/. 8s, 4d. ; 
of the second to 75/.; of the third to 29/. 3s. 4d.; the 
fourth to 10/. Ss, 4d.; the fifth to 4/. 3s. 4d.; and the 
sixth to only 13s. 4d. This is the French law relating 
to burials, which is still in foree in Paris. 

The present cemeteries of Paris are five :—that of 
Pére la Chaise, of Montmartre, of Vaugirard, of St, 
Catherine, and of Mont-Parnasse. They are laid out 
in a picturesque style; the monuments are generally in 
good taste,—better than is usually found in England; 
and many of the inscriptions are interesting and tender, 
though there is no lack of absurdities, vanities, and 
far-fetched conceits such as those which disgrace our 
own churches and churchyards. These cemeteries are 
considered as public promenades ; parties are made to 
visit them; and in their neighbourhood taverns and 
other houses are established for the entertainment of 
those whom grief, curiosity, or recreation, attracts 
to the cemeteries. On Sundays, particularly, they are 
much resorted to by the inhabitants of the capital ; and 
on All Souls’ Day, which is appropriated by the Catholic 
Church to the commemoration of the dead, people visit 
the graves of their friends in mourning attire, and with 
forms of lamentation. It is necessary to state thus 
much generally concerning the cemeteries of Paris. 
The feelings by which men are governed are essentially 
the same in every nation, but our own national habits 
and modes of thinking will not lead us to desire that 
our burial-grounds should be so studiously picturesque 
or so obtrusively fashionable. All that is useful might 
be obtained without this, and all that is graceful and 
beautiful might be supplied. 

Of the five cemeteries, that of Pére la Chaise is the 
most considerable and interesting, and we have there- 
fore selected it for particular description. 

This tract of ground, which is on the north-east of 
the city, extending along the slope of a hill from Belle- 
ville to Charonne, was, in the early ages of the French 
monarchy, distinguished by the name of “ Bishop’s 
Field” (Champ de l’Evéque), and doubtless belonged 
to the Bishop of Paris. It subsequently passed 
through several hands, and was at length purchased, 
for about 7000/., by the Prefect of the department 
of the Seine, to be converted into a cemetery. It then 
consisted of forty-two acres. M. Brongniart was the 
person appointed to vig t this 4 3% to its new desti- 
nation; and in drawing his plan he took care to pre- 





dained that three cemeteries should ‘be enclosed for the 


serve whatever could rendered subservient to the 
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use or embellishment of the new establishment. To 
render access easy to different points, winding paths 
were formed, a wide paved road was opened to the spot 
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cepti 
tion where the mansion of Pére la Chaise formerly stood, 
funeray [ and cypresses and willows were rag mm with the 
of the [f shrubs 4nd the ffuit-trees. The cemetery, thus prepared, 






was consecrated early in 1804, and on the 21st of May 






lati 
Taya in the same year the first corpse was interred. 
n 1904 The advantageous situation of this spot, upon the 





slope of a hill, surrounded by luxuriant valleys and rising 







ws grounds, with the fine and picturesque view it commands, 
ents in ( occasioned such a demand for its graves that it has 
round, [f been enlarged until it now comprehends an extent of 





nearly one hundred acres. Properly, the cemetery of 









ton i 
pe Pire la Chaise is the burial-place of only the inhabitants 
D, and of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth wards of 
>be a ff the city; but when a perpetual right in the ground 
not to for a grave is purchased, remains may be brought from 
perial any part of the city, or even of the kingdom. This 
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privilege has been so extensively used, that the burial- 
ground which, by its regular destination, would have 
been principally occupied by the sober citizens of Paris, 
now contains the names of most of the illustrious dead 

































t was : 
ot be of modern France. Hence no Parisian cemetery can 
f the be compared to this for the number and beauty of its 
The monuments. Some of them, of large dimensions and 
4d.; elegant architecture, are in the form of tempies, sepul- 
: the chral chapels, funeral vaults, pyramids, and obelisks ; 
| the while others present piers, columns, altars, urns, and 
iting tombs, variously formed and ornamented. Many are 
surrounded: by enclosures of wood or iron, within which 
at of are planted flowers and shrubs, and near some of them 
St, benches are placed for the accommodation of the friends 
out of the deceased and other visiters. A subterranean 
y in canal, which formerly conveyed water to Mont Louis 
ind: House, still exists, and furnishes a sufficient supply to 
der, keep the plants and herbage in perpetual verdure. 
and Some families pay an annual sum to the gardener for 
our cultivating the shrubs and flowers which have been 
are planted upon the graves of their departed friends. 
: to It is impossible in this article to give even the 
und most brief description of the numerous interesting 
of monuments which the cemetery of Pére la Chaise 
cts exhibits. That ef Abelard and Heloisa attracts the 
are most attention, from its dimensions and beauty. 
nd Among the names commemorated by monuments are 
lie those of Laplace, Cuvier, Denon, Volney, and Monge ; 
sit Fourcroy, the chemist ; and Mentelle, | the 
ith geographers; Langles, the Orientalist ; Moliére ; 
us La Fontaine, the fabulist; St. Pierre, author of 
is. ‘Paul and Virginia ;’ Talma, the actor*; Haiiy, who 
ly taught the blind to read means of characters in 
its wood; Sicard, the disti instructor of the deaf 
at and dumb; Parmentier, to whom France is chiefly 
se indebted for the cultivation of the potato. 
ht Among military names may be mentioned those of Ney, 
id Massena, Davoust, Caulincourt, Lauriston, Foy, La- 
bedoyére. Among political names, Tallien, who for a 
e time swayed the destinies of republican France, and 
- * We feel it quite in place here to mention a circumstance which 
was made known to the Ex public about fifteen years ago, in 
of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ of our readers will remember the 






story of Young's Narcissa, whe died in France, 
“ Denied the charity of dust to spread 
Over dust! a charity their dogs enjoy ; 
LL he sy I do? aa — 
ith pi i a grave I stole,— 

More tn anne than friend, I crept 

With soft yee and muffled deep 

In midnight i my last sigh.” 
What a contrast to this “ cursed ungodliness of zeal,” formerly so 
rife in France, does the cemetery we are considering exhibit,—in 
which Catholies, Protestarits, roa Jews are alike interred, and have 
alike their monuments! But our present object is to mention that 
Talma and Madame Petit are stated to have sought for, found, and 
becomingly interred the remains of Narcisse. 
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Manuel, the parliamentary orator: and, among women, 
Madame Dufresnoy, the ‘Tenth Muse ;’ Madame 
Cottin, authoress of the ‘ Exiles of Siberia ;’ the beau- 
tiful and accomplished daughter of Cuvier; Madame 
Blanchard, who perished in 1819 by her balloon taking 
fire ; and Mademoiselle Raucourt, the actress, to whose 
interment in consecrated ground the clergy offered so 
much opposition as nearly to occasion a popular tumult. 

It was stated in 1830 that upwards of 100,000 bodies 
had been interred in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 
Of this number, the friends and families of 15,000 had 
erected monuments over their remains, of which 1,500 
were rendered objects of more than ordinary attention 
by some striking peculiarity,—by their neatness or 
magnificence, or from the interest connected with the 
names they commemorate. 

The cemetery is entirely surrounded by walls. The 
gate of the proper cemetery is in the centre of a semi- 
circular recess, decorated on each side with piers and 
funeral ornaments. On the gate is a Latin inscription 
from the Book of Job, xix. 25; on the right is another, 
from John, x. 25; and on the left, one from the Apo- 
erypha, Wisdom, iii. 5. ‘The chapel in the cemetery, for 
funeral ceremonies, is plain and neat, and receives light 
by a window in the centre of the roof: it is fifty-six 
feet in length by twenty-eight in breadth, and its eleva- 
tion is about fifty-six feet. It is surmounted by a white 
cross, and stands at the extremity of the two principal 
alleys leading from the gate. 

In the cemetery there are three kinds of graves :— 
first, the fosses communes, or “ common trenches,” four 
feet and a half deep, in which the poor are gratuitously 
interred in coffins placed close to each other, without 
any intervening space, but not upon each other. These 
trenches are re-opened every five years, that time being 
considered sufficient for the decomposition of bodies in 
this clayey soil ; but the ground of each grave may be 
purchased either for a term of six years or for ever, by 
families, at the time the trenches are about to be re- 
opened, unless it should happen to be in the line of any 
contemplated road. It is not to be concealed that these 
immense common graves are very unpleasant features 
in the Parisian cemeteries, and would hardly be tole- 
rated in this country, even under the ameliorated form 
in which they now appear. Their existence was for- 
bidden by the law of 1804, which prescribed the depth 
and distance of the separate graves in which all bodies 
were to be interred. We cannot learn whether they 
continue by connivance, or whether the law has been 
repealed; they have, however, in their present form, 
probably resulted from the wish of the proprietors to 
perform, with the ieast possible expense, that condition 
for the gratuitous interment of the poor, in consideration 
of which they were allowed to receive the payments of 
the wealthy. 

The second class of graves are the separate temporary 
ones, which, upon the payment of two guineas, are held 
for six years, but then revert to the establishment, even 
though monuments should have been erected over 
them. If, however, individuals wish to prolong their 
lease of the spot, they may do so by paying at the rate 
of two guineas for every five years; but if the pay- 
ments are not duly made, the graves are re-opened, and 
the monuments restored to those by whom they were 
erected. It is optional, also, to purchase a perpetual 
right in the graves which were at first bought for only 
a limited period: in that case a discount is allowed of 
one of the sums of two guineas each previously paid for 
its temporary possession. 

The third sort of graves are those in which the per- 
petual right is purchased im the first instance, when 
vaults may be sunk and monuments erected at pleasure. 
Not less than six feet six inches is granted for an adult, 
nor less than half that extent for a child under seven 
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years of age. But families are at liberty to purchase 
as much more as they please; and hence many families 
do possess large spots of ground in the cemetery. The 

rice is five guineas for a square metre (of about 393 
inches), and fifteen shillings for the deed and registra- 
tion of the sale. When a person desires to purchase 
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he may please. When a family wishes to construct 4 
vault or tomb for the reception of the dead, the corpeg 
is meanwhile deposited in a temporary grave, for the 
use of which, upon its removal, the sum of LJ, 3¢, 6d, 
is paid; but this removal cannot take place without 
the special permission of the prefect of police, and iy 








the presence of a commissary of police, who draws uj 


round, he applies to the keeper of the cemetery, who 
~ } Ahi th minutes of the transaction. 


accompanies him to select such an unoccupied spot as 
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